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‘ 


What Think We of Christ? 


We have been made sorry that a Presbyterian 
paper could contain, without correction of the 
insinuation as to our religious Society, the men- 
tin of a conversation with a man in a hos- 
pital, who said ‘‘he didn’t suppose anything | 
could say could alter his convictions, which 
were that Jesus was not the Son of God, that 
be was a Quaker himself, and knew a great 
deal of the Bible,’’ etc. 

The Friends’ declaration of their faith, from 
fox,Penn and Barclay down, are as full as those 
of any other orthodox creeds in asserting the 
Sonship, Divinity and Sacrifice for sins of all 
mankind, however wrongly irresponsible indi- 
viduals or misrepresentatives may seem to in- 
rpret our doctrine. We have now at hand 
to quote from, only a paragraph from William 
Penn; but the same can be found reiterated 
in several other of our standard writings:— 

“We believe concerning Jesus Christ that 
He was and is the only begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth; his beloved Son, in 
vhom He is well pleased, and whom we ought 
0 heed in all things; who tasted death for 
wery man, and died for sin that we might die 
sin. We believe Him to be the son of Abra- 
ham, David and Mary after the flesh, and also 
God over all blessed forever; the same that 
lid down his ‘precious life for us, rose again 
from the dead, and ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for us, being the blessed and alone 
Mediator betwixt God and man, and He by 
vhom God will finally judge the world, both 
quick and dead; all which we as sincerely and 
steadfastly believe as any other society of peo- 
ble; whatever may be ignorantly insinuated to 
te contrary, either by our declared enemies 
mistaken neighbors.’’ 


XUM 


SEVENTH-DAY, THIRD MONTH 5, 1904. 


Christ’s Present Coming. 

Christ come again is now the imparter of 
spiritual life unto men, and so He is the bread 
of life which cometh down from God out of 
heaven. 

Christ come again is now a quickening spirit 
for every good word, good suffering, or good 
work; which Spirit is the wine of life for our 
communion with Him. 

Christ come again now receives willing hearts 
unto Himself, that where He is or leads we may 
be also. 

Christ come again unto those who look for 
Him, appears to these unto salvation by his 
life. 

These *‘know that the Son of God is come’’ 
by the understanding He gives them to ‘‘know 
Him that is true.’’ 


The True Attraction to Public Worship is in 
Worship Itself. 

The recent census of attendance in New 
York churches shows that ‘‘churches which 
offer expensive music, provide an esthetic 
ritual, and maintain high-salaried preachers, 
are no better attended in proportion to their 
membership and seating capacity ’’ than those 
which do not depend on a choir for their sing- 
ing, and ‘“‘ provide nothing that can be called 
a ritual, and afford preachers at mere living 
stipends. The count of the census seems to 
show that if people attend public worship at 
all, they attend to worship God, and not to 
be entertained. And in general the only 
churches which get more people to their meet- 
ings for worship (usually one-fifth more) than 
they claim to have members, are the plainer 
churches, having small properties and being 
unable to provide anything but the simple 
Gospel.”’ 

It is often remarked how small the attend- 
ance of men is at other churches, and how 
large the attendance of men is at Friends’ 
meetings. The emotional and artistic attrac- 
tions which appeal to women in other churches 
do not as a steady diet appeal to men. These, 
in place of sentiment, want a sense of reality 
pervading the worship, or a feeling that living 
truth in its own inner witness is the basis 
provided for it; and where worship has a true 
foundation, there they can place their confi- 
dence. Accordingly the Friends’ meetings, 
unentertaining as they are to the natural man, 
hold their men members in attendance year 
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after year, in larger proportion than is gen- 
erally known elsewhere. 

The spirit and life of Divine good which 
feeds a worshipping assembly however silent, 
is ever fresh and always new, and never tires 
by repetition ; while the carnal attractions 
must be made more and more intense not to 
grow stale, as “‘that which decayeth and 
waxeth old, and is ready to vanish away.”’ 
They cannot be made to hold a people that 
will be satisfied with nothing but the living 
substance in worship. It is a marvel to many, 
and instructive to us who sometimes visit 
country meetings, how persistently they are 
attended year after year, though the attend- 
ers go to them with no prospect of hearing 
any speaking. These meetings are monu- 
ments of a living and gathering power which 
men feel in a silent sitting fur worship, and 
realize that ‘‘It is good for us to be here.’’ 
This Invisible influence brings them again next 
week, and so on. But without a spirit of sub- 
jection to this living Presence in all things, 
He will at length be found to have departed, 
and the meeting which had a name to live, be- 
come dead. 

For what is worship? Not simply adoration, 
not simply lifting up thoughts of homage, 
praise and ascription of majesty to the king of 
heaven. These may be brought forth, or secretly 
breathed, as an offspring of worship. But 
worship itself, as the original New Testament 
word has it, is prostration,a bowing in utter sub- 
jection to the spirit of the living God,a putting 
ourselves in position to do or suffer whatever 
he may lay upon us to receive of his quicken- 
ing Spirit. And it is a lack of this atmosphere 
of implicit obedience, that dries up many a 
meeting. Our one business in our meetings 
is complete subjection to the monitions of the 
Lord’s spirit, and as these require of one an 
act of faithfulness to utter a word, and of 
another a silent exercise for one’s self or for 
another—whatever the requisilion or the in- 
spiration may be, ‘* Whatsoever He saith unto 
you, do it,’’ otherwise the meeting is not held 
in worship, in prostration, in subjection of 
spirit. A little touch of faithfulness where 
before it has been held back, how it will begin 
to renovate a meeting! 

We do not apprehend that the silence of so 
many meetings is the silence of death. They 
might be as incessantly vocal, and still more 
dead. All depends on whether silence or voice 





For “‘ THE FRIEND.”’ 
THE INDIANS’ TRIBUTE TO WM. PENN. 
When dusky denizens gather in the glen, 
And bow submissive to the Spirit Great, 
And tell of tears and care, and white man’s hate, 
There comes a solemn and delightful time. 
In silence deep they lift their horny hands, 
In ever grateful memory of the man, 
Who never told a lie, or took an oath, 
Who kept his holy promise without break! 
H. T. MILLER. 
BEAMSVILLE, Ont. 
This is true of our Canadian Indians and doubt- 
less of all others in North America. 


Out of Weakness Made Sirong, 


On the same day the two following contri- 
butions for our columns were opened. We 
print them in succession as serving in some 
respects to supplement each other:— 


I 


Wuy ARE WE WEAK ?—The solemn question 
that needs to be pressed home again and again 
to the hearts of Friends seems to me to be 
this, —‘‘Why are we weak?’’ 

Have we not been born again and received 
the indwelling Spirit? We have much knowl- 
edge of Scripture, of God’s dispensation and 
ways, and yet weakness—spiritua] weakness— 
is our prevailing characteristic. 

There are few, I think, who would not as- 
sent to this statement. Let me ask whether 
the sense of it is not often painfully present 
in our souls? In our contact with the world 
are we not often made to feel it? When we 
see our fellows entangled in the snares of the 
world, or in evil associations, do we not often 
pass them by because we are conscious of our 
powerlessness to extricate them? If our friend 
is overtaken in a fault, how many of us are 
“spiritual” enough to restore him in the spirit 
of meekness? (Gal. vi. 1.) 

Is not our weakness expressed in every di- 
rection of our spiritual life? In walk, in ser- 
vice, in private and in public? If this be so, 
why is it? 

While it is quite true our blessed Lord said, 
‘‘Without Me ye can do nothing’’ (John xv. 
5), it is also true that his servant, Paul, said, 
‘1 can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me” (Phil. iv. 13), and writing 
to Timothy he says, ““God hath not given us 
the spirit of fear but of Power, and of love 
and of a sound mind (2 Tim. i. 7). If, indeed, 
we are taught that we are not sufficient of our- 
selves to think anything as of ourselves (2 Cor. 
iii. 5) we are also told in the same verse that 
“‘Our sufficiency is of God.’’ 

Whence then this weakness? 

There is reason to fear that it all springs 
from a want of that true searching and per- 
sistent waiting upon God, which will not rest 
until a blessing is given. (Gen. xxxii. 26.) 

“They that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength, they shall mount up with wings 
as eagles; they shall run and not be weary; 
and they shall walk and not faint.’’ (Isa. xxxx. 
31). This Scripture is conclusive, and assures 
us that spiritual strength is the direct conse- 
quence of waiting upon God. In thus waiting 
we confess our weakness and express our de- 
pendence, and it is only when we are depend- 
ent that the Lord can display through us his 
almighty power. 

It seems to me that it is here that the re- 
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covery must begin. Let us then, individually 
and collectively, seek for a larger spirit of 
patient, persevering waiting upon God. Then 
may we fulfil the admonition in Eph. vi. 10, 
“Finally, my brethren, be strong in the Lord 
and in the power of his might.’’ Then, like 
our early Friends, may we go to others with 
that power that they may be delivered from 
bondage. We shall then fear neither difficulty 
nor opposition, but, conscious of our utter 
weakness in ourselves, we shall continually 
rejoice in the all-sufficient and omnipotent re- 
sources of our God. 

‘‘Wait on the Lord; be of good courage, 
and He shall strengthen thine heart; wait, I 
say, on the Lord.’’ (Ps. xxvii. 14.) 

HANSON HOLDSWORTH. 


Il. 


Wuy NEED WE REMAIN WEAK?—Some fif- 
teen years since, I boarded the old slow mule- 
and-horse street-car line going east from our 
State House, some two miles to our home. 
When I took my seat, I noticed opposite me a 
very plain, unassuming looking man. I looked 
at him, but concluded it was no one I knew. 
I watched his passing a Friend’s house, a sec- 
ond and a third, and at a fourth he still re- 
mained on the car. The next was our house. 
I stepped over to him, and said perhaps he 
was lost, and would he get off with me. I 
went to Friends’ Meeting, and my wife wore 
a plain bonnet. He thanked me, and said he 
was with some commissioners from Athens 
County, going to visit the Franklin County 
Children’s Home. I told him they had taken 
the wrong car line, but I would put them on 
the right road to the home. It was Seventh- 
day, and I was satisfied they would be too late 
for the train hour. Before separating, I in- 
vited him to come to our house and stay over 
First-day. I told my wife | had met a very 
plain man, going to visit our children’s home 
with the Athens County Commissioners, and 
that he would probably spend First-day with 
us. She was always glad to entertain Friends, 
and in her pleasant way said, ‘‘We will be 
glad to have him.’’ The cold words “‘l’’ or 
“‘mine’’ and “thine” were never heard in our 
plain but comfortable home. The Friend came. 
After we were seated around the fire in the 
evening, he told us the following: 

“am not very strong. We raise some 
vegetables, sweet potatoes, tomatoes, cab- 
bages, &c., to help along with the living. We 
live within a few miles of the Athens County 
Infirmary, but in the adjoining county, and 
find considerable market for whatever we may 
have to spare. But in going there I find little 
girls, boys and coarse, vulgar men all talking 
together, which is very trying to me. I thought 
if I could do anything to better the condition 
of those poor children I would be willing to 
give all I ever expect to be worth. It weighed 
on my mind so heavily that I went to the Ath- 
ens County seat and met the commissioners 
and other county officers, and laid the case be- 
fore them. They said they had no funds, and 
no authority to levy to create a fund for such 
purpose, which was quite discouraging. 

“I went home, but returned to the county 
commissioners again, and asked them whether, 
if I could raise the money by subscription or 
donation, they would build the house, and they 
agreed to do so. 1 started out visiting at al- 
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—— is 
most every landowner in the county, as wel] 
as others, getting donations, or notes 
in the future, until the required amount wag 
raised. Any one who has any idea of the phys. 
cal construction af that county—the hills and 
hollows—would wonder how a delicate man 
could get over it. Sometimes I would hitch 
my horse, and slide down one hillside and 
climb up another to get to a farmer’s h 
and save driving around three or four miles,” 

Let anyone think for a moment of a w 
unassuming, diffident person going into ap. 
other county, and asking commissioners to do 
such a work, then go over the county ang 
raise the money, and one must acknowl 
that he had a great deal of faith in the Most 
High and support from Him. One of the 
county officers there, with whom | became ip. 
timately acquainted, said it was a wonderfyl 
result. He told them about the time he up. 
dertook it he had very little means of his own, 
and could not well afford to bear his own ex. 
penses. They told him to come to the Court- 
house when he was in town, and they would 
take care of him some way. He became a wel- 
come visitor. There was always some one ready 
to welcome him. In the office of the Home 
there is a large sheet of paper, framed, and 
written on in a plain, round hand, with the 
name of each individual and the amount of his 
subscription. In a letter from a friend a few 
days ago, for a number of years judge of the 
Supreme Court of Ohio, he says the Children’s 
Home contains one hundred and twenty-five 
acres of land, underlaid with a five-foot vein 
of fine coal, equal to five thousand tons of coal 
to the acre. It is a magnificent home, accon- 
modating on an average sixty-five children, 
and to a member of the smaller branch of 
Friends was given strength in weakness for 
the work of faith and labor of love. 

J. C. McGrew. 


Science and Industry. 


To the question, What Shall We Eat? Al- 
fred Andrews has attempted an answer upon 
hygienic grounds in a book with the above 
title. It opens with a consideration of the pur- 
poses for which we eat, and how food material 
is converted to our needs and is used in sus 
taining life. The causes of indigestion and 
how it interferes with nutrition are taken up. 
A very important feature of the work is found 
in the numerous tables given, showing the re- 
sults of some 1500 analyses of food products 
to determine the constituent elements, com- 
parative food values, time required for diges- 
tion, etc., of every article in common use a 
food. From these tables it is found that one 
pound of protien can be obtained from com- 
meal for twenty-two cents, while from oysters 
it would cost $5, or from bananas about $9, 
and the cost of 1000 calories of energy runs 
from one cent in potatoes to $1.25 in lob 
sters. The legumes and nuts are found to pos 
sess great nutritive value. There is a special 
table showing what food value can be pur 
chased for ten cents in the various food pro- 
ducts at current prices. Comparative tablesof 
raw and cooked foods are given, and the e- 
tent to which adulteration is found in canned 
and other foods is shown. The chapter on the 
‘Comparative Values of Breads’’ will be found 
of interest and importance, from which it will 
be seen the most nutritious bread is not made 
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FOR THE LIVING. 
BY EMILY HUNTINGDON MILLER. 


im the highest grades of flour. The foods 

yarious conditions are indicated, as, What 
the best for the growing child, the laboring 
go, the sedentary worker, and the aged? 
fematter is condensed, and that which might 
ipgiven in large volumes is presented here in 
scompact and convenient form. (The Health 
jiture Company, New York, 16mo. 75 
vas) 


RalsING PLANTS WITHOUT SoiL.—In an ar- 
ide on ‘“The Scientist and the Food Problem” 
isHarper’s Magazine, R. 8. Baker tells of the 
markable experiments of Professor Nobbe, 
Germany, by which barren soil is made pro- 
itive by innoculating it with bacteria. 

“The greatest of all Professor Nobbe’s work 
ishis remarkable discovery of a method for in- 
yealating the soil with bacteria to make it 
ied richly where it lay barren before. In times 
wt, investigators of soil and plant culture 
ioted their attention largely to studying the 
wmposition of various kinds of soil, to the 
provement of fertilizers, and in suggesting 
ww systems of drainage and water-supply. 

“Professor Nobbe has gone a step farther 
j advance, declaring that plants will grow, 
mer certain conditions, just as well without 
wil as with soil. At first glance this may 
wm strange enough, yet here are trees, from 
ight to ten inches in circumference at the 
we of the trunk, growing in clear water, 
rithout a sign of soil of any description. They 
and in rows just back of the Forest Acad- 
ay, and near Professor Nobbe’s greenhouse. 
fach tree is suspended ina large glass jar, 
amounded by a green-painted case. When 
this case is opened one may look through the 
gas and see the roots of the tree hanging 
there in the clear water. 

“The oldest of these trees was planted, or 
rather the seed was immersed in water, in 1878, 
adit has grown to full size without even touch- 
igsoil. Leaves and blossoms have come in the 
wring, and in the winter the water and the roots 
lave frozen solid all these years, and the tree 
till thrives. Indeed,some of its seeds were im- 
nrsed in water, and trees of the second gen- 
sation have been grown to considerable size. 
then their seeds were immersed, and there 
i now growing small trees three generations 
rmoved from the soil—certainly a clear proof 
if Professor Nobbe’s assertion that actual con- 
wt with soil is not essential for plant growth. 
_“Inorder to produce such results, however, 
twas necessary to keep the trees supplied 
vith artificial food. This Professor Nobbe 
mepared in his laboratory—a certain definite 
wount of chlorate of potash, sulphate of 
tgnesium, phosphate of iron, phosphate of 
jlassium, and a nitrate. A small quantity 
if this mixture was dissolved in the water of 
ie jars every four weeks, and thus the trees 
lave been kept flourishing all these years, 
towing that there was.no element in the soil 

weessary to plant growth that man could not 
wnufacture at will.’’ 


just A RuppeR SHOE.—The making of a 
nbber shoe is not the commonplace affair that 
tight be supposed. It takes “‘nine men to 
uke a pin,’’ they say, but to make a rubber 

it requires many more. There are wash- 
%, grinders, sheeters, cutters, makers, var- 


packers, and shippers engaged on every pair 
of shoes made. 

The crude rubber goes first into the hands 
of the grinder, who places the huge leathery 
biscuits in the jaws of the ponderous cylinders 
that quickly grind them up. It comes out, no 
longer in balls, but in huge lumpy sheets, like 
the unwashed fleece of a sheep. ‘hese sheets 
go to the drying room to remain about a 
month, only to be again run through huge 
steel rollers, from which they come out much 
thinner and smoother. They are then run 
through a set of rollers together with a web of 
cloth, making the rubber fabric from which 
boots and shoes are constructed. The cutter 
takes the sheets of rubber cloth and with tin 
patterns cuts out the various pieces for the 
different styles of boots and shoes. 

The makers next take the different pieces 
and put them together, forming the boot or 
shoe over wooden lasts, without a stitch or a 
tack, as all the overlapping edges are adhesive 
and, when once rolled down firmly with a hand 
roller to force out the bubbles of air which 
might cause a blister later on, they are taken 
to the varnishers, who, surrounding a small, 
square table, with a large pan in the centre, 
dip their brushes into the pan and apply a 
coating to the shoes. 

Placed on iron cars, they are propelled along 
an iron track into a huge oven, where the tem- 
perature is about three hundred degrees. A 
confinement of many hours is required to ac- 
complish the vulcanizing, which is the most 
delicate and troublesome process of all, for if 
the temperature should reach a few degrees 
too high or fall a few degrees too low on a 
single “‘batch” thousands of dollars’ worth of 
rubber boots and shoes would be rendered 
practically worthless. 

The goods are next sent to the inspectors, 
packers, and shippers, to reappear later in a 
tempting array in the local shoe stores in 
every part of the United States. 

This is but a brief sketch of the various op- 
erations which at every stage require skilled 
labor, sagacious supervision, and the use of 
the highest grade of material. There are rub- 
ber shoes and rubber shoes, of course, but the 
rubber shoe that wears well and looks well is 
the result of not only the most conscientious 
labor and long experience, but of the invest- 
ment of enormous capital. There is one rub- 
ber concern which manufactures nearly forty- 
five thousand pairs of boots and shoes per day, 
which means that the product of a single 
week’s work of its factories would be sufficient 
to shoe an army three times greater than 
Grant’s at Shiloh—and that would take three 
days to pass a given point, marching two 
abreast. More than three thousand persons 
find employment with this concern; railroad 
trains run into the factory’s yards, and every 
facility is offered for the quick handling of 
what is probably the largest business of its 
kind in the world.—Elizabeth Patterson. 


To have a religion upon authority, and not 
upon conviction, is like a finger watch, to be 
set forward or backward, as he pleases that 
has it in keeping.— William Penn. 


By contenting ourselves with obedience we 
become happy. A believing love will relieve 


, Vulcanizers, strippers, inspectors, j us of a load of care. 


We crown our departed with laurels, 
And whisper with quivering breath 
How nobly they stood in the conflict, 
How faithful they were, unto death. 
But if we had come, in the heat of the strife, 
With a cup of cold water it might have been life. 


They have gone to the face of the Master, 
What matters our praise or our blame! 
He keeps in the book of his kingdom 
The work that is done in his name. 
But we missed the chance that He sent us to make 
A rugged way smoother for his dear sake. 


We meant, in the hush of the evening, 
At the close of some peaceful day, 
To tell them how precious we held them, 
But now they have slipped away. 
And the heart may have longed with a secret ache 
For the one word of courage that nobody spake. 


If we only had said in the morning, 
“Because you are steadfast and true 
The world has a loftier vision, 
My life is the richer for you,” 
It might be—it may be the wearisome day 
Would have brightened and glowed with a heav- 
enly ray. 


Beloved! the years that have vanished 
Can never again come back, 
And the treasures we miss as we journey, 
The heart forever must lack. 
Let us do the errands of kindness to-day, 
“For never again shall we travel this way.” 


Let us bring to the living the roses 
And lilies we bind for the dead, 
And crown them with blessing and praises 
Before the brave spirit has fled. 
As springs in the desert, as shade from the heat 
To the soul of the toiler the words will be sweet. 


And so, as we journey westward, 
And the way seems sometimes drear, 
We may learn the tongue of the home land, 
And join in its music here. 
For we know, in the Father's house above, 
With its many mansions, the song is love. 
—Christian Advocate. 


HE who can take advice is sometimes supe- 
rior to him who can give it.— Von Knebel. 


Notes in General. 


Postage on manuscripts sent to foreign coun- 
tries is cheaper than it is to places within the 
United States. 


The local presbytery has tried Robert A. Ellwood, 
the Wilmington, Delaware, pastor, whose sensa- 
tional sermon has the credit of inciting men tu 
lynching, and the verdict pronounces him “ guilty 
of ministerial and unchristian conduct in that he 
preached an unsound and unwise sermon,” tending 
to lessen reverence and respect for constitutional 
authorities entrusted with the maintenance of civil 
law.” 


The Second Annual Convention of the Religious 
Education Association was held in Philadelphia on 
three days of the present week, the subject for 
general discussion being, “The Bible in Practical 
Life.” Among the speakers announced were lead- 
ing college presidents and professors, ecclesiastical 
officials, including anarchbishop and a Jewish rabbi, 
as well as many pastors, editors, and others prom- 
inent in public service. 

“Those who believe that spiritual regeneration 
is the result of conscious faith in Jesus Christ 
cannot join hands with believers in baptismal re- 
generation, wrought in unconscious infants by an 
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act of priestly legerdemain. Mere forms of wor- 
ship and of church government might be matters 
for concession and rearrangement; but Baptists, 
at least, must stand aloof from all entangling al- 
liance with an error so radical as that of mechan- 
ical regeneration. And this, we believe, will be 
the case also with our Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional, and Methodist brethren, in spite of their 
practice of the unscriptural and meaningless rite of 
infant baptism.”—The Watchman (Baptist). 





” 


“1 deplore,” says P. C. Mozoomdar, of India, 
“the absence of a prophetic and apostolic spirit 
in the modern Liberals—Indian, English, and Amer- 
ican. Modern theism, I fear, has shorn religion 
of all mystery and awfulness, reducing it to logical 
formulas and mild sentimentalism, instead of the 
old prophetic wonder and continued vision. The 
self-sufficiency of learning and the furious search 
for scientific abstraction have dug a grave for real 
Reverence. They have belittled the spiritual in- 
stincts of the modern race. The liberal thinker 
seems to have little confidence in his devotional 
exercises. He has a growing apathy for whatever 
is not intellectual and scholarly.” 





In his stirring speech in Congress recently, op- 
posing the Naval Appropriation bill, Representative 
Burton, of Ohio, appealed for an abandonment of 
the tendency to militarism of modern days and a 
return to the old times when, as he said, America 
stood for peace instead of war. 

“Our true glory,” he said, “ rests in the victories 
of peace, not those of war. Oh, but you say, this 
is merely a defensive measure; we will attack no- 
body, but somebody may attack us. How similar 
that is to the words of Uriah Heep when he said, 
‘We know we are very ’umble;’ but we are afraid 
that other people who are not humble will get the 
start of us. 

“Is there no voice to be raised among us in 
favor of making advancement in the line of set- 
tling the world’s controversies in an amicable man- 
ner? Are we to go ahead even of other nations 
in our naval programme? In comparison to us 
France and Germany are abating in their efforts 
for a greater navy. It is the United States that 
is going ahead with the greatest rapidity in pre- 
paring for war.” 

“We should cry halt,” he said, “on every meas- 
ure that looks toward war. It should not be a 
party question. I am unable to vote fora bill that 
declares that the United States, which ought to be 
the herald of peace and the leader in all great 
movements of civilization, shall double and treble 
and quadruple its navy, all under the pretense that 
it is in the interests of peace. 

“You will not make the world think it is in the 
interests of peace. I doubt if you believe your- 
selves, in your inner conscience, that those battle- 
ships and cruisers and torpedo boats mean peace. 
They mean rather gratification of the desire that 
we should soon enjoy the triumphs of the sea again.” 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep STaTes—The Senate bas ratified the Panama 
Canal treaty by a vote of 66 to 14. All Republican Sen- 
ators and 14 Democrats voted for ratification. Fourteen 
Democrats voted against ratification Ratifications of 
the treaty by the United States and Panama have been 
made, and upon the payment of the agreed sum, the 
United States will become owner of the ten-mile strip 
across the Isthmus of Panama, with all the territorial 
powers requisite for the absolute control of the proposed 
canal. Panama is to receive $10,000,000 and an annual 
payment of $250,000, beginning nine years from the date 
of the treaty. 

The President has written a letter to the Postmaster- 
General congratulating him upon the success of efforts 
lately made to bring to justice the perpetrators of recent 
frauds in the postal service, in which he says: “It is im- 
possible to expect that corruption will not occasionally 
occur in any government. The vital point is the energy, 
the fearlessness and the efficiency with which such cor- 
ruption is cut out, and the corruptionists punished. The 
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success of the prosecutions in this case, as compared with 
previous experiences in prosecuting government officials 
who have been guilty of malfeasance or misfeasance, is 
not more wortby as it is gratifying, and must be asource 
of encouragement to all men who believe in decency and 
honesty in public life.” Three officials were each sen- 
tenced to two years in the penitentiary and to pay a fine 
of $10,000 for conspiracy to defraud the government in 
postal contracts. 

During a recent discussion in the House of Represen- 
tatives on the bill for the support of the army, and for 
other purposes, Congressman Robert Baker, of Brooklyn, 
made a vigorous speech in favor of immediate partial dis- 
armament as a practical step toward ultimate universal 
peace. He said: “ War is not inevitable. War is a relic 
of barbarism. To insist that it is inevitable is to assert 
that so-called civilized nations are yet barbarous. The 
arbitrament of the sword for the settlement of disputes 
between nations is as foolish and even more wicked than 
the use of force in individual disputes. It is the duty of 
the American Congress to do all they can to see that 
peace, universal peace, peace throughout the whole world, 
shall be the policy of the great civilized nations. A first 
step toward that much to be desired end is an agreement 
on the part of the civilized nations of the world to reduce 
their armaments, their armies, and their navies by at 
least 50 per cent. as they existed on the first of this year.” 
The bill was passed without material amendment. 

President Joseph F.Smith and a number of prominent 
Mormons have been summoned from Utah, by the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections sitting in Washington, 
to appear before them and testify in the contested elec- 
tion case of Reed Smoot, holding a seat in the Senate of 
the United States. 

Booker T. Washington has made an earnest appeal to 
Christian civilization against lynching in a recent letter, 
in which he says: “* The laws are, as a rule, made by the 
white people, and their executions are by the hands of 
the white people; so that there is little probability of any 
guilty colored man escaping. These burnings without 
trial are in the deepest sense unjust to my race; but it is 
not this injustice alone which stirs my heart. These 
barbarous scenes, followed as they are by the publication 
of the shocking details, are more disgraceful and degrad- 
ing to the people who inflict the punishment than those 
who receive it.” 

A dispatch from Albuquerque, New Mexico, of the 23d 
ult., states that the people living in the vicinity of So- 
corro, are becoming alarmed at the frequent recurrence 
of earthquake shocks. Three severe shocks had oc- 
curred during the last two weeks, and the great lava beds 
east of San Marcial, known as the Bad Lands, have been 
disturbed, great waves appearing on the surface. 

A discovery of petroleum and natural gas has been 
made near Glenn’s Ferry, in Idaho. 

The prospect of a long continued war between Japan 
and Russia has affectea the price of wheat and caused a 
great speculative demand. The price rose to $1.09 per 
bushel for delivery in the Fifth Month. 

A fire occurred in Rochester, New York, on the 26th 
inst., in the retail drygoods district of the city, causing 
a loss estimated at $3,500,000. 

The Department of Agriculture at Washington has been 
studying the methods of a farmer, near Flourtown, Pa., 
who keeps two horses and from thirty to thirty-five head 
of cows and young cattle and is making a large income 
from the produce of fifteen acres. The use of green for- 
age and feeding it to cows in a cool, clean stable free 
from flies, in the planting of a succession of crops suitable 
for the purpose, and the preservation of the forage in a 
succulent state in silos, and the daily cleansing of the 
stables and returning daily the waste matters to the soil, 
appear to be the chief features of his methods, which are 
highly commended by the experts of the Department. 

A dispatch from Ann Arbor, Mich., says that the pos- 
sibility of using radium to convert ordinary rain and well 
water into a mineral water, more highly medicinal than 
any known natural mineral water, has been demonstrated 
at the University of Michigan in a series of experiments 
covering ten weeks. It has been demonstrated that the 
immersion of a sealed tube containing radium in pure 
distilled water for 24 hours produces radio-active water 
of powerful effect. Injected into cancers this water 
stopped pain in 10 minutes. In other cases pain stopped 
immediately and several sufferers were released from the 
morphine habit, which had been forced upon them. 

ForetGn.— The Russian Viceroy Alexieff has issued a 
proclamation to the people of Manchuria, commanding 
assistance to the Russian army, on pain of extermina- 
tion if hostilities are practised. 

The Japanese fleet has made several attacks upon 
Port Arthur, the Russian stronghold in Manchuria. 

The governmert of Korea has formally become the 


| ally of Japan in the war against Russia, and has cecided 
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to order the Korean troops to join the Japa; 
the field. P ne 

Its government has declared the port of Wij on the 
Yalu river, opposite to An-tung in Manchuria, 
the trade of the world. Many thousand Japanese and 
body of Russian troops have entered Korea, where it . 
expected they will soon come into conflict. ’ 

A despatch-from Moscow says: The most sacred 
in Russia has been sent to St. Petersburg, and it wil] be 
taken later to the Far East with the army. This; 
is a representation of the Virgin, and is always kept at 
the Troitzko Monastery. It is about one foot equare ang 
is covered with precious stones. It accompanied Alex} 
Peter the Great and Alexander I on all their cam 
A silver tablet attached to it enumerates the battles at 
which the ikon was present. 

It is stated that European diplomatists are 
at the possible outbreak of war as a result of questions 
arising from the conflict between Japan and Russia, |f 
is said that an offer of mediation is entirely probable 
Anti-British and anti-American feeling exist in Russia ag 
a result of suspected sympathy for Japan, while Ger. 
many and France are supporters of the Czar. 

It ie stated that Denmark and Sweden and Norway are 
planning for mutual protection of their neutrality in th 
event of the Russo-Japanese war causing European e- 
tanglements. 

Portugal is reported to be sending reinforcements tp 
her seaports and her outlying possessions. 

A despatch from Paris of the 26th says: The Foreign 
Office announced that a treaty of arbitration betwee 
France and Spain has been signed. The terms are iden. 
tical with the recent arbitration treaties concluded be 
tween France and Great Britain and Italy and Great 
Britain. The consummation of the latest arbitration 
treaty gives the officials here great satisfaction. 

The Hague Arbitration Tribunal has rendered a de 
cision in the case of the creditor nations against Vener: 
uela, by which it is decided that Great Britain, Germany 
and Italy are entitled to a preference in the collection of 
their claims. These three nations had attempted to col 
lect payment by blockading ports in Venezuela. The 
claim set up by the blockading Powers was that the at- 
tempt to collect their debts by the seizure of ports 
should be recognized and rewarded in the form of pref. 
erential treatment in the distribution of the fund. The 
claim was contested by the other Powers, especially by 
the United States, as not equitable. This decision ap- 
pears to encourage the collection of national claims by 
force. The precedent thus set is regretted at Washing- 
ton, as it tends to establish “the principle that by a mere 
show of naval force a creditor nation can secure prece- 
dence in the payment of debt over another nation which 
does not exercise such force. It is regarded as a pre 
mium on violence and as tending to discourage nations 
which are disposed to settle their claims by the peacefal 
methods of diplomacy.” 
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NOTICES. 

WaANTED.—A kind woman to take care of home in the 
country, and two little motherless children, new house, 
well equipped, near Media. 

Address “ X,” office of THE FRIEND. 










Wanted.—By a Friend, a position to care for an 
invalid or aged person, with light household duties. 
Many years experience. Address Elizabeth Mackensie, 
Office of THE FRIEND. 








WESTTOWN BoarpING ScHooL.— Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 



















Westtown Boarding School.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 
2.50 and 4.32 P.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7,30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wite 
West Chester, Phone 114a. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup. 


DiED, on the 28th day of Ninth Mo., 1903, WiLMAal 
MILHOUS, in the eighty-first year of his age. A mem 
ber of the Hopewell Particular and Springville Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Iowa. 





WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
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